complete ascendancy over her lover. They planned to un-
dermine this supposed influence by giving Charles new,
Protestant mistresses. Hatred of the Frenchwoman had be-
come so great that one day a mob stormed around a hand-
some coach which they thought contained her and threat-
ened violence. They were working themselves up to it by
shouting obscene abuse when the occupant revealed
herself.

"Pray, good people, be civil," said Nell Gwyn. " I am
the Protestant whore."

But Nelly, dear as she was to the populace, indispensable
as she was to Charles, could not be the Protestant champion.
She would not play the game of politics. So less intelligent
beauties had to be enlisted. Scheming mothers sent their
pretty daughters to court in the hope that the King would
be attracted. Ambitious courtiers intrigued for their young
cousins. But though Charles never rejected beauty, he was
never sufficiently bewitched to suit the amorous conspira-
tors. He was not the slave to passion that most of them
thought him. The Earl of Mulgrave, who knew him well
and understood him better than most, realized this when
he wrote:

" He was rather abandoned than luxurious and, like our
female libertines, apter to be persuaded to debauches for the
satisfaction of others than to seek, with choice, where most
to please himself. I am of opinion also that in his latter
times there was as much of laziness as of love in all those
hours he passed amoung his mistresses, who after all
only served to fill up his Seraglio, while a bewitching
kind of pleasure called sauntering and talking without
any constraint was the true Sultana Queen he delighted
in."

There was, for example, the case of Mary Lawson. She
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